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The REASON 
For 
REISNER 


The unmatched quality of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 


ability. 


THEA) Rois Wire COMPANY, INC. 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 
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Wicks pipe organ... majesty in music 


Togetherness: a Wicks Pipe Organ and you 


If you were to sit down at this Wicks Pipe Organ right now and play, 
you would never want to play any other kind of organ again. 


Over the years, thousands of organists have discovered the Wicks organ 
is for them, for now and forever. Why a Wicks? Because only Wicks fully 
complements the skills of the true artist, providing both tonal and mechan- 
ical perfection. And on/y a Wicks assures such keen refinement of all voices 
with consistent blending into a brilliant ensemble. 


There are many more reasons why you and a Wicks Pipe Organ belong 
together: Wicks’ perfection of the ‘‘eye-line’’ console for easy, all around 
vision ... custom-building of all parts and complete testing to insure 
instrument reliability and long life. Find out how you can play a Wicks 
Organ. No obligation. Send coupon for full details. 


-++ Wladk Coupon Joday...Hloe Obligation +++ 


Wicks Organ Company * Dept. 130 
Highland, Illinois 


Please mail full information on Wicks Pipe Organs to: 


Your Nome_ 


PIPE ORGANS 
The House of Wicks 
Wicks Organ Company 
Highland, Illinois 


Your Church_— — 
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* EDITORIAL 


ley THERE ARE ANY READERS OF THE 
Orcan Instrrure Quarrerty who have 
not yet obtained a copy of The Organ in 
Church Design, by Joseph Blanton, we 
would urge them to do so immediately, be- 
fore the limited number of copies of this re- 
markable book are all taken. Anyone 
who subscribes to the Quarrerty will find 
both text and illustrations very satisfying. 

We also want to recommend that a copy 
be procured for every public library, for 
the benefit of church committee members 
faced with the responsibility of selecting 
a new organ. 

The work can be purchased only from 
the Venture Press, Albany, Texas. Its cost 
is twenty dollars, and this seems to be a 
miraculously low price for such a hand- 
somely bound and printed book containing 
so many large, beautifully reproduced pic- 
tures of organs and church interiors. 

The principal purpose of the book is 
to provide architects with enough informa- 
tion about organs to enable them to plan 
adequate and well-located space for church 
organs, and also to design proper cases 
for them. A veritable gold mine of valuable 
information, the book’s strongest features 
are the author’s unerring artistic judgment 
and close reasoning about organ cases, 
and his firm insistence upon quality, to the 
point of plain-spoken denunciation of those 
things of which he disapproves. A layman 
can understand the differences as they 
are described in this book. 

If we object to anything in this monu- 
mental work, our objection is probably 
not one that would be generally agreed 
upon. From our point of view, the author 
is too liberal, and withholds his disapproval 
of some things which the advances of the 
present day have outmoded. Although he 
makes it quite plain that he prefers tracker 
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action and properly designed cases, he 
nevertheless gives limited approval to 
electric action and apparently feels only 
slight reservations about completely ex- 
posed pipes. He says that large instru- 
ments may well have electric action, citing 
heavy tracker touch and couplers as justi- 
fication. Leading contemporary artist 
builders make large tracker organs with 
light touch, and with such tonal resources 
that coupling is seldom neccessary. The 
musical superiority of the tracker system 
has been impressively demonstrated over 
and over again. The electropneumatic 
organ is now obsolete. It is a machine 
which, under the hands of a skilled opera- 
tor, will produce a sort of reasonable fac- 
simile of music, but the operator does 
not produce the music, as he has no 
immediate contact with it. Our American 
builders have made organs of this kind 
that are unexcelled anywhere in the 
world, but trackers permit more vitalized, 
expressive playing, and we believe that 
our builders should change over to 
them as soon as this may become practi- 
cable. The problems of bad placement and 
excessive size and distance will then be 
automatically solved, The initiators of the 
exposed-pipe trend made an invaluable con- 
tribution in bringing the pipes back into 
the church. However, the acoustical bene- 
fits of good casework when the cases are 
entirely within the church are well known. 
Besides, to some of us even the neatest ar- 
rangement of exposed divisions looks like 
a man carrying his intestines in his hands 
instead of in the place provided for them 
by nature. In a recent Baltimore installa- 
tion the pipes are strewn around in every 
direction, high and low, so that it is im- 
possible to look at them without experienc- 
ing extreme discomfort. 
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PIPE MAKING 


There can be no short cuts in making fine pipes. 
First, each rank must be scaled individually, ac- 
cording to its role in that particular organ. Then 
it must be made, using the purest metals, by 
pipe makers apprenticed in the traditional man- 
ner. This is the Casavant way, and is one of the 
reasons for Casavant’s leadership. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITEE 
Organs and Church Furniture 


$T. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 


Sperrhake - Harpsichords 


Descriptive literature on request 


SPERRHAKE-HARPSICHORDS, 
Passau 4, GERMANY 
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BRIEFS continued 


Mr. Blanton’s book clearly sets forth the 
advantages of tracker action and also of 
well-designed cases. Its beneficial influence 
is already being felt and will become more 
so as it guides architects, organbuilders, 
and organists in years to come. 


THE EXCELLENT REVIEW OF Dre Bra- 
banter Orgel which appeared in the last 
issue of the Quarrerty was the work of 
Thomas W. Parsons. His name was omit- 
ted from it through editorial oversight. 


AN ERROR APPEARED IN THE LAST ISSUE 
of the Quarterty by which Joep Toe- 
bosch was named as a member of the 
faculty for the European Summer Session. 
Louis Toebosch should have been named; 
Joep Toebosch is the member of the 
family who writes letters in English, and 
he has represented his father in the 
correspondence concerning the Summer 
Session. 

issuk OF THE QuARTERLY HAS 
fewer pages than any of its predecessors. 
This is not because there is any dearth 
of excellent material waiting for publica- 
tion but is occasioned solely by reasons 
of economy. Every part of the Organ 
Institute program must now pay for itself. 
Even popular magazines like The Saturday 
Evening Post and The New Yorker 
govern the size of each issue by the 
volume of advertising contained in_ it. 
Postal regulations allow up to 70 percent 
of the total area of a magazine to be 
devoted to paid advertising, and all the 
magazines with the largest circulation 
always devote the maximum allowable 
space to advertisements in each issue. Our 
advertising pages have never even ap- 
proached the maximum, but we are now 
obliged to operate within the limitations 
of our advertising income. 


Westminster Choir College 


Princeton, New Jersey 


W. F, MacCalmont - President 


A. McCurdy - Head Organ Dept. 
SCHOOL 


Juilliar OF MUSIC 


120 CLaremMont AvENUE 
New York 27, N. Y. 
ORGAN anno CHURCH MUSIC 
Diploma & Degree (B.S., M.S.) Courses 


VERNON pe Tar, F.A.G.O. 
Bronson Racan, F.A.G.O. 


Ask for the 
ORGAN INSTITUTE 
QUARTERLY 
at your library. If they do not 
have it ask them to obtain it for 


you, and keep asking until they 
do. 
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A new organ pipe must be delicately 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men in the world 
possess the highly developed skill 
and critical sense of hearing to 
— as a voicer. Yet to build the 

nest organs made, Moller employs 
not one, but several hard-to-find 
voicers . . . each one a specialist in 
a a particular tone group. See 

. . Hear . . . Compare! Whatever 
rae needs, there’s a custom-built 

dller pipe organ priced right for you! 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 INCORPORATED 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


‘REUTER 


An organ of the highest 
structural and musically artistic 


quality in every respect. 


We invite your inquiries 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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FREDERIC B. AUSTIN 
President 


SCIENCE AIDS ART 


OFFICE and FACTORY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


RICHARD J. PIPER 
Vice President and Tonal Director 


PERCIVAL STARK 
Vice President 


Dedicated to the development of superior 
church organ music, Allen designers and 
engineers have produced a series of fine 
Allen Electronic Organs which are 
gaining increasing acceptance. On the 
basis of fine tonc, performance and 
advanced engineering, Allen remains the 
most respected name in electronic 
organs. 


organs 
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WHEN AN ORGANIST 
NEEDS A FRIEND! 


When your church is planning a new or replacement 
organ ... and the committee is considering an 
instrument you consider to be inferior to the real 
need .. . and some one says a pipe organ costs too 
much . .. and you know better . . . but need help to 
prove it - - - call on us — or any of the members of 
the Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America. 


Factual information and demonstrations are avail- 
able .. . to assist committees in arriving at the right 
decision. 


SCHANTZ 


ORGAN COMPANY 
ORRVILLE, OHIO MUrray 2-6866 


Craftsmanship and skill are 
the heritage of the men 

who build Hillgreen-Lane 
organs in the master 
tradition of matchless quality 
and superb performance 


throughout the years. 


WILLGREEN-LANE and COMPANY 


ALLIANCE 3, OHIO 


Builders of Pipe Organs 
since 1898 
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[Dom Bédos gives in detail twelve specimen schemes for church organs of various 
sizes, the first of which is a five-manual with a Great of twenty-four stops, a Pedal of 
twenty-one, a Bombarde of twelve, a Positif of seventeen, a Récit of seven, and an Echo 
of five stops. The specification which I use in this article is a reduced version of his 
smaller scheme II, and is called “ an ordinary 32’ organ.”] 


Grand Orgue 
(second keyboard) 


32’ Montre 
16’ Montre 
16’ Bourdon 
8’ Montre 
8’ Bourdon 
8’ Flite ouverte 
5 1/3’ Gros nazard 
4’ Prestant 
4’ Flite 
3 1/5’ Grosse tierce 
2 2/3’ Nazard 
2’ Doublette 
2’ Quarte 
1 3/5’ Tierce 
III Grosse fourniture 
(largest pipe 4’) 
IV Fourniture 
(largest pipe 2") 
VI Cymbale 


DOM BEDOS DE CELLES 
L’ART DU FACTEUR D’ORGUES 


Translated by W. L. SuMNER 


Positif 
(first keyboard) 


16’ Montre 
8’ Montre 
8’ Bourdon 
4’ Prestant 
4’ Flite 
2 2/3’ Nazard 
2’ Doublette 
2’ Quarte 
1 3/5’ Tierce 
1 1/3’ Larigot 
IV Fourniture 
IV Cymbale 
V Cornet 
8’ Trompette 
8’ Cromorne 
8’ Voix humaine 
4’ Clairon 
Two Tremulants 


Pédale 


32’ Flite ouverte 
16’ Flaite ouverte 
8’ Flite ouverte 
5 1/3’ Gros nazard 
4’ Flite ouverte 
16’ Bourdon 
3 1/5’ Grosse tierce 
2 2/3’ Nazard 
2’ Quarte 
1 3/5’ Tierce 
24’ Bombarde* 
12’ Premiére trompette * 
12’ Seconde trompette * 
6’ Clairon * 
6’ Cromorne * 
* Commencing at F 


(largest pipe 1 1/3’) 
VI Grand cornet 
8’ Premiére trompette 
8’ Seconde trompette 


4’ Clairon 

Bombarde Récit 

(third keyboard) (fourth keyboard) 
16’ Bombarde 8’ Trompette 
8’ Trompette 8’ Hautbois 
4’ Clairon 8’ Cromorne 
VI Grand Cornet V Cornet 
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Echo 
(fifth keyboard) 


VI—VII Cornet 
8’ Trompette 
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Compasses'. Each manual clavier, titty-one notes, but only the top thirty-tour notes 
of Récit and twenty-nine of the Echo play. Pedal compass thirty-six notes from FFF 
(F below C of present compass). The reeds go through, but the fluework starts at C. 
The stop Quarte (or Quarte de nazard) is so called because it is a mutation stop, of 
pitch a fourth above the Nazard, that is, it is a quiet stop of 2’ pitch. Its tone is not 
sharp and “edgy” like that of the Doublette, which has the same pitch. 

1. If the reeds are unsatisfactory, a Bourdon may tend to correct things, if they 
are too sharp; and if they are slow of speech an open 8’, and 2 2/3’ Nazard may help 
to remedy the trouble. 

2. If the reeds are out of tune or badly regulated, a “strong” tremulant may (just 
possibly!) serve to distract the attention from the trouble. Such a tremulant, however, 
usually shows poor taste, and needs the utmost discretion for its use. 

3. If the two 8’ registers are too soft for accompanimental purposes, add a 4’ Flute, 
or failing that the Prestant. Never add a 16’ stop. 

4. Never add Tierce, Nazard, or Quarte (de nazard 2’) to the plein jeu. They stifle 
its brilliance, clarity, and finesse. 

5. Do not add Tierce, Nazard, or Quarte to the grand jeu, for the same reason 
as under 4. The beauty of the grand jeu depends on the reed stops. 

6. [An afterthought qualifying his statement under 3.] Often the Prestant is too 
“sharp” in tone to add to the 8’ stops for accompanimental purposes; the 4’ Flite is 
much better, if you have one. 

7. Where “pédale de flite” is specified (for many kinds of manual effects) it will 
be necessary to use Flites of 32’, two of 16’, and the 8’ and 4’ Flites (all drawn 
together). 

8. A “jeu de tierce a la pédale” means the addition of Nazards, Quartes, and 
Tierces, to the foundation stops. This combination is useful for playing quartets or 
trios, and on other occasions according to the discretion of the organist. 

9. Some organists nearly always add a Nazard to the Cromorne, but this is 
hardly satisfactory, for if the Cromorne is poor and out of tune there is no blending 
of the stops, and if it is good the Nazard is not necessary. 

10. [Here Dom Bédos enjoins organists to study the peculiarities of their instru- 
ments and to use taste and discretion. Even in the same rank of pipes some parts will 
be more useful than others. Again, the organist should choose his mélange according 
to the type ‘of music which is being played, and he should know where all the notes of 
bad tone and poor speech are, so that they may be avoided !] 

REGISTRATION 

1. Prem jeu. All the Montres “open 8’,” all Bourdons, Prestants, Doublettes, 
Fournitures, Cymbales both on the Grand Orgue and Positif. The manuals may be 
coupled. On the pedals all the Trompettes and Clairons, but no flue stops. The plein 
jeu should be treated with grave and majestic movement: “with great flights of harmony, 
interwoven with the art of syncopation, striking discords, suspensions, and new harmonic 
devices. The plein jeu of the Positif needs clear playing ....” 

2. Granp jeu. The Cornet, Prestant, and all the Trompettes and Clairons of the 


1 The extraordinary compass of a thirty-six-note pedal was actually carried into 
effect in the organ at Saint Sulpice, built by Cliquot and supervised by Dom Bédos. 
The more reasonable twenty-eight-note compass from AA is still to be found at Saint 
Gervais, where the fluework on the pedals only goes to C. 
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Grand Orgue. Similar registration for the Positit, which should be coupled to the Grand. 
(Récit and Echo, Cornet also.) Pédale as under 1. (Avoid the tremulant with this 
combination.) 

3. For a puo. 

(a) Grand Orgue, left hand: Foundation stops from 32’ with Nazards. Tierces, 
Quarte, but not Doublette. (This was known as “grand jeu de tierce.’’) 

Positif, right hand, uncoupled: Similar ingredients to the above. 
(b) Right hand—Cornet, Reécit. Left hand—Prestant and Cromorne, Positif, or 
instead of Cornet, Récit, a petit jeu de tierce on the Grand Orgue, that is, two 8’ stops, 
Prestant, Nazard, Quarte, and Tierce. 
(c) Right hand—Cornet (Récit). Left—Trompette, Positif (only). 
(d) Right hand—Trompette (Récit), Left—jeu de tierce (Positif). 
(e) Right hand—Cromorne and Prestant, Positif. Left hand—jeu de tierce, Grand. 
(Do not thicken the bass in this case.) Will also serve for a trio with two parts taken 
by the right hand. 
(f) Both hands on Grand Orgue using Prestant and reeds. (Also useful for a caprice.) 
(g) Right hand—two 8’ stops, 4’ Flite, and Nazard of Positif, or better still the 
Cromorne and Prestant. Left hand—two 16’ stops and Clairon of the Grand Orgue. 
(h) Right hand—Cornet, Récit. Left hand—foundation stops of Grand Orgue with 
Cromorne and Prestant, keyboards coupled. Do not thicken the bass. 

4. For a sLow AND Grave ruGcue. Grand Orgue: Prestant, all Trompettes and 
Clairons. Positif, coupled: Trompette, Clairon, and Cromorne. Pédale: as in 1 and 2. 
Do not add Cornet or tremulant. 

5. For a guick ruGue. Use grand jeu or the grand jeu de tierce (manuals 
coupled). Do not in the latter case add Clairon to Grand Orgue or Cromorne to Positif. 

6. For THE TIERCE EN TAILLE. (A solo? tierce). (a) Accompany on two or three 8’ 
stops on the Grand and the Pedal 16’, 8’, and 4’ fluework. (b) The solo is played on 
the Positif with the following stops: two 8’ stops, 4’ Flite, Nazard, Tierce, Quarte, and 
Larigot. The solo melody should be singing, and ornamented with taste. 

7. For THe Cromorne EN TAILLE. (A solo Cromorne). Accompany as under 6, Solo 
on Positif with Cromorne and Prestant. (A jeu de tierce on the Pédale gives a still 
better effect for the accompaniment.) Notice the Récit is capable of many solo effects, 
and is more pleasing in the second octave than higher in the compass. 

8. Soco Trompertre. Accompaniment as above. Use the Positif Trumpet alone, or, if 
its tone is not good, add the Prestant. The second and third octaves are most effective. 

9, A TRIO ON TWO CLAVIERS, 

(a) Cornet de récit; Cromorne and Prestant, Positif; jeu de tierce, Pédale. (Do not 
keep more than octave interval between bass and top parts.) 

(b) Jeu de tierce without Larigot, Positif; Trompette, Récit (or Grand Orgue) ; jeu de 
tierce or 16’, 8’, 4’ flues, Pédale. 

(c) Cornet de récit; jeu de tierce, Positif; Pédale as above. 

(d) All 8’ stops of Grand and Positif coupled; Trompette or Cornet de récit; Pédale as 
above. 

(e) 8’ Grand Orgue; Cromorne and Prestant, Pédale as above. 

(f) Trompette de récit or Grand; 8’, 4’ Flite, Nazard, Positif; Pédale as above. 


2 A tenor solo. 
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(g) Two 8’ stops and 2 2/3’, Grand Orgue; Cromorne and Prestant, Positif; Pédale 
as above. 
(h) Jeu de tierce, Positif; two 8’ stops, Grand Orgue; Pédale as above. 
(i) Cornet de récit or two 8’ stops, Flite and Nazard; Voix humaine, 8’ Bourdon and 
4’ Flite; 16’, 8’, 4’ Flutes, Pédale. 
(j) The tremulant may be used on all 8’ stops of Grand and Positif coupled; and on 
flue stops of the Pédale. | 

10. A QUARTET ON FOUR KEYBOARDS. This is hard, owing to the necessity of playing 
on two keyboards with the same hand, and the difficulty of making the two upper parts 
“sing.” 

(a) Trompette de récit or two 8’ stops; petit jeu de tierce, Grand Orgue; Cromorne | 
and Prestant, Positif; Flates or jeu de tierce, Pédale. 

(b) Cornet de récit; Trompette and Prestant, Grand Orgue; jeu de tierce, Positif; 
Flites, Pédale. 

11. [Here Dom Bédos recommends a modification of the above so that only three 
claviers are used, two parts being played on one manual.] 

12. To PLAY ON THE FOUNDATION STOPS OF THE ORGAN. All 8’ and 4’ stops, claviers 


coupled, with pedal fluework. Never use the tremulant. 

13. To pay a Tromperre pass. Grand Orgue: Prestant, Trompettes, and Clairons; 
Positif: two 8’ stops, Doublette, and Larigot. Do not spoil the beauty of the reed stops 
by adding the tremulant. Another formula, which requires treating with good taste, is 
Grand Orgue: as above; Positif: two 8’ stops, Prestant, and Cromorne. One would play 
a dialogue in the manner of a duet, imitating the bassoon on the solo Cromorne, and 
imitating the hunting horn, a trumpet tune, or a song of triumph on the Trumpet. 

14. A Cromorne pass. Use the Positif Cromorne and Prestant to imitate the 
bassoon or the double bass (bass viole). Accompany with two 8’ stops on the Grand 
Orgue. 

15. To PLAY SIMPLE RECITS DE pEssus [that is, on the upper part of the keyboard]. 
Accompany with two 8’ stops to make the bass, Suitable solos are Cromorne and Pres- 
tant, Trompette de récit, Cornet de récit, jeu de tierce, Positif, et cetera. 

16. To use THe Vorx numaine. Add to the Voix humaine 8’ Bourdon and 4’ Flute, 
or even Prestant and Nazard. Observe the compass of the human voice, and do not go 
lower than F, or higher than the fourth G. A good way of using the Voix humaine is 
to play a simple dialogue to be followed by a movement harmonized in parts of a 
simple singing character. [Dom Bédos again repeats his strictures on the tremulant, but 
he says that it may be used if it is a good one: he distinguishes between the “tremblant- 
doux,” which is rarely effective, and the “tremblant-fort,” which is more reliable but 
not often artistic.] 

17. A piaLocue ror Cornet, Cromorne, ano Ecno, Use the Cornet de récit, the 
Cromorne and Prestant of the Positif, and the Echo Cornet. Accompany on two 8’ stops 
of the Grand Orgue; but if one is obliged to use the Grand Cornet (instead of the 
Cornet de récit), play the bass on the Bourdon and Prestant of the Grand Orgue, to 
which the Cornet has been added. 

18. To pLay PLAINSONG MELODIES. Play nobly the theme on the Pedal reeds, and ac- 
company on the plein jeu of the Grand, coupled to the Positif; or, to play the melody 
with the hand, use the Trompettes, Clairons, and Prestant of the Grand Orgue, and 
accompany on the plein jeu, Positif, which may be coupled to the Grand Orgue. 
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19. To imrrate THE GERMAN FLUTE, Draw all 8’ stops on the Grand Orgue and 
Positif coupled. Never add any 4’ or 16’ stops. Play, at the top of the keyboard, appro- 
priate melodies. 

20. To IMITATE PETITES FLUTES OR FLUTES-A-BEC, Add Prestant of Positif to that of 
the Grand Orgue, and if possible a 4’ Flite. 

21. To pay a Muserre, If there is a Musette stop, add to it the 8’ Bourdon only; 
accompany with two 8’ stops, holding cown the tonic and quint bass with two lead 
weights, or play the tonic on the pedals. Two upper parts may be played on the same 
stops. If there is no Musette use the Cromorne without Prestant. 

22. To imitate THE Fire. Grand Orgue: 8’ Bourdon, 2’ Quarte, and 2’ Doublette; 
Positif: two 8’ stops, Prestant, and Larigot. Play fife and tamborine tunes on the Grand 
Orgue. Beat (that is one would strike forcibly blocks of notes) on the Positif to imitate 
small drums. 

23. To imIraTE THE FLAGEOLET. Grand Orgue: 2’ Quarte and 2’ Doublette. Positif: 
Use two 2’ stops for accompaniment. 

24. To IMITATE LITTLE BIRDS, 2 2/3’ Nazard, Grand Orgue,* the same on the 
Positif, coupled. Play a fourth higher, or a fifth lower, and keep the bass high, Use 
batteries (that is, arpeggios in which all the notes are held down after striking),* roule- 
ments, tremblements, and cadences. 

25. To ACCOMPANY THE voice, Adjust the power of the organ to that of the voices. 
With a large choir use the plein jeu and a Pedal bass of Trompettes and Clairons. With 
several voices singing in harmony use all the 8’ stops; with weak voices the 8’ of the 
Positif only, et cetera. The voice should always dominate, and the accompaniment should 
only serve to sustain and embellish. 

26. Use or tHe Bomsarpes. The Bombarde is never used alone; it may be added to 
the Trompettes and Clairons of the Pedal, and, as in playing a plainsong melody, it may 
then be accompanied with the plein jeu, or, if the character of the piece demands it, 
with the grand jeu. Again, the Bombarde could be coupled to the other claviers, (that is, 
Grand and Positif, for slow and majestic effects, suspensions, et cetera, for organ points 
and final cadences or chords. It may be added to the Grand Orgue reeds for a plainsong 
melody. But discretion and genius are necessary in order that the Bombarde may be 


properly used. 


8 The intention being to use the softest flute-tone stop on the organ. : 
4 It is unlikely, from the nature of the context, that this is the same as the harpsichord 


“battery” where the chord is played twice rapidly. 
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ERICH GOLDSCHMIDT 
PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY ORGANBUILDING 


Continued ] 

I have already spent too much time on technical details; let us now go over ts 
the musician’s point of view. To the musician the “spitting” is the most striking 
aspect of full-wind voicing, and indeed is what won the most supporters for this 
method. As one of several arguments I quote here an organist in an important posi- 
tion. He starts from the concept of “percussion.” By this he means the “percussiveness 
which provides to each tone its rhythmical value” (his source here is von Tobe!’s 
book on Casals).* The player of a stringed instrument uses the fingers of the Icft 
hand for the production of this percussion effect by firmly impinging them upon the 
strings, the bowed tone thus commencing with a sort of light pizzicato. In wind ir- 
struments the corresponding effect is gained by tonguing, But is this percussiveness 
a general postulate which is always valid? It is true that Casals himself uses this 
method of attack and release of the fingers; on the other hand there are string artists 
who in playing cantabile passages reject this means. It is the ambition of players 
of wind instruments to cause the tonguing to disappear as much as possible, When 
playing a genuine legato it disappears anyway, while to the player of the stringed 
instrument the possibility of percussiveness still remains even when playing a suc- 
cession of notes on one bow. When we consider that singing is the model of any 
instrumental music, we see that here the percussive effect is used only exceptionally 
and more in the sense of an embellishment, almost like a pralltriller: by this is meant 
the glottis attack especially favored by the Italian style of singing. Let us now con- 
sider musical literature in its relation to percussiveness. The earliest organ music is 
similiar to vocal music, and its vocal character might well be disturbed by emphasizing 
the single note through such accent. The same consideration might be applied to 
the various forms of the ricercare which developed from the vocal motet. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century there begins a new style of organ music with 
Scheidt—I mean his bicinia, which are an adaption for the organ of the instrumental 
bicinia of Lasso, Lupo, Morley, and others. In these (mostly chorale) bicinia, the 
cantus firmus is set against a rhythmically emphasized, energetic counterpoint; in tke 
course of the piece the parts are interchanged. The same kind of motives, which live 
from the rhythm only, Scheidt also applies in his big polyphonic compositions. It is 
certain that percussiveness is intrinsic and that the “chiffing” of the pipes is highly 
fitting to this music. However, I do not wish to neglect to say that the external effect 
can here only serve as an intensification of the rhythmical tension of the performance. 
A lame or unrhythmical performance will not gain in intensity even from the chiff 
of the pipes, while on the other hand a performance charged with energy can still 
be effective without this external effect. 

As we approach questions of plenum registration the contrast of percussiveness 
and nonpercussiveness loses considerable weight. It will be difficult for a listener te 
decide in the nave of the church whether he hears the plenum of an organ with or 
without nicking, In this respect I have already spoken of the music of Buxtehude and 
his school. The great preludes and toccatas are plenum music. There remain the 


®Rudolf von Tobel, Pablo Casals. Erlenbach/Ziirich 1941. 
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chorale preludes, mostly with ornamented cantus firmus, which type leads us to the 
the organ works of Bach, for example the chorale preludes on “O Mensch bewein dein 
Siinde gross,” “Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr” (A major), ’Nun komm der Heiden 
Heiland.” These pieces have their counterpart in the slow movements of the chamber 
sonatas and concertos ornamented in the Italian manner, as well as certain oboe soli 
in the cantatas. Just these soli (one might recall the Sinfonia of the twelfth cantata 
or the second movement of the first Brandenburg Concerto) Bach likes to furnish 
with long slurs which express the intention of a real legatissimo. Let us think of the 
cantus firmus in the chorale “Allein Gott in der Héh sei Ehr” and imagine it registered 
with 8’ Gedeckt, 4’ Rohrfléte, Nasat or Sesquialtera. The Gedeckt has the region of 
strongest spitting in the middle compass, while at the same time the 4’ Rohrfléte will 
still have a rather spitting quality in this compass. The thirty-seconds as well as the 
trills will sound a true drumfire, and the single note gets a weight and emphasis which 
is not appropriate in this connection and which certainly does not improve the melodic 
line. The trills in this piece are an integral part of the melodic line, in contrast to the 
numerous pralltrillers and mordents in galant French organ music whose function is 
accentual, which are derived from the harpsichord style and certainly do not suffer 
from the spitting. 

As we advance in the literature, it is apparent that spitting is not suitable to the 
organ music of the Romantic period. This holds as well for the music of Reger, Only 
the latest German organ composition expressly requires full-wind voicing, and one 
almost can say that this music stands or falls with it.® 

This is the place to return to the setting of absolute standards of value by the 
representatives of the third organ reform. For indeed they decided what was organlike 
not only in organ building but also in organ playing, and especially in organ com- 
position. They put forth their dictum quite simply: Organ music is what is playable 
on the “real organ,” that is, the organ of the third reform, or what sounds well on it. 
This again brings up the question: What is real organ music? The naive layman will 
probably answer this question as follows: Music which was written for organ, just 
as piano music is what was written for piano, and violin music for the violin. Now 
there are compositions which were determined for a certain instrument by the com- 
poser and which also are distinguished by inspiration and the best musical work- 
manship, and which still do not take fullest advantage of the potentialities of the 
instrument, sometimes even offend against it. Are these compositions because of this 
not to be performed? What will the violinists say when one suggests that they should 
not play Bach’s Chaconne, and what will the pianists say if one proposes to depri’: 
them of the Waldstein sonata? And still Kreisler’s Liebesleid und Liebesfreud is merz 
violinistic than the Bach Chaconne, and Liszt’s Mephisto valse is more pianistic than, 
say, the transition to the recapitulation or the beginning of the first movement «f 
the Waldstein sonata. Nevertheless, the above-mentioned compositions will not dis- 
appear from the repertory of our violinists and pianists, just because they are firs?- 
class and inspired music, It is well known that each epoch of music history favors 
some particular instrument which seems especially adapted to its musical expression, and 
that the style of this instrument then dominates the entire mode of composition, Thus 
we shall always hear something orchestralike in Beethoven’s piano music, and key- 
board idiom in Bach’s violin music. Really pure clavier style is perhaps found only 


®*Distler, Reda, et cetera. I should except Hindemith and Pepping. 
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in Couperin and Chopin. But enough of detours; let us return to our organ music. 

We must pass judgment on the entire production of the nineteenth century. It 
is banned by the reform because it is not “organlike.” The greater part is oriented 
with respect to the symphonic orchestra style, a smaller part with respect to the 
piano style. Let us pick out as an example Franck’s B minor Chorale, Quite obviously 
this would sound ludicrous and miserable on the Liibeck Jacobi-Orgel as weil as 
in Spandau-Berlin. One might admit performance of an orchestrated version, but 
here we would be in for a surprise: this so orchestral-seeming work wouldn’t sound 
well at all. For one thing, the main theme wouldn’t sound so orchestral as one had 
expected. And how would one orchestrate the second theme? One would eventually 
arrive at an imitation of the organ sound, Thus, although this work doesn’t go on the 
“true” organ, so also is it lost in its “real” home, the orchestra. But we have neglected 
one solution—to hear this work played on the organ of Notre Dame in Paris! This 
will settle all argument. Music written for the organ and playable with good effect 
on an organ—that is organ music! But now the reformers will say that on this 
organ we cannot play Bach. If we must sacrifice something, we would rather sacrifice 
the few organ works of Franck than the whole organ work of Bach. 

The question of Bach’s ideal organ has often been raised. Klotz!® and others 
after him have presumed to prove conclusively that the organ of Schnitger corresponded 
exactly with Bach’s ideal. Klotz starts from Bach’s sketch for the rebuilding of his 
organ at Saint Blasius, Miihlhausen, which followed quite closely Schnitger’s prin- 
ciples. This organ was dedicated by Bach with his fantasy on “Ein’ feste Burg.” Com- 
paring this work and Bach’s other contemporary works with those of his North 
German colleagues, one finds that Bach is, in general, one of them. But it is not 
these compositions that make his organ works so great. Now, should not the style of 
the instrument have developed along with the style of the composition? Today one 
emphasizes Bach’s role as the keystone of the development which started with poly- 
phony. One intentionally overlooks all in his work that points to the future. One 
counts bars, one discovers figure symbolism and ties which connect the master with 
his brothers hundreds of years before; but one ignores the fact that he already inclines 
to develop his themes in a symphonic sense and that, for example, he uses actual 
recapitulations—which are no more covered by the rondolike form of the concerto—in 
his sonatas for clavier and violin. 

In what way does a work of art make its effect? Obviously each work has some 
direction, that is to say, its nature is determined by the purpose of producing a 
given effect on any receiver. This effect is comparable to the acoustical process of 
resonance, It sets up vibrations in the receiver, and the effect of the work of art is 
authentic, true, in the same measure in which the vibrations at its reception ure 
identical with those at its production. External factors may contribute to this effect, 
or may hinder it. Of importance are its spatial as well as its temporal surroundings. 
To give a concrete example, imagine the Strasbourg Cathedral displaced from its 
original surroundings to Manhattan—not much would remain of the original con- 
ception. The works of drama and music represent a special case. To have any effect, 
they are dependent upon the medium of an interpreter, the re-producer. To bring 
it to life he will have to allow, nolens volens, to flow into the work of art, as in- 
terpreted by him, more or less of himself. The task is to achieve the greatest possible 


Hans Klotz, Die Orgelkunst der Gotik, der Renaissance und des Barocas, 
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sympathy between the vibrations at the conception of the work of art and at its 
reception. This sympathy however depends not only upon the work, but also upon 
the receiver. If the receiver is essentially different from the producer, or if his entire 
surroundings are different from those of the producer, the interpretation of the work 
of art might seem different from what the creator imagined, and still the authentic 
relations of vibrations, of tensions, between the work and the receiver might be pre- 
served. To come from theory to a concrete example, let us think of an interpretation 
of a series of Sweelinck variations, They are to be played on one of the old organs 
at Amsterdam, with consideration of all that we know about details of contemporary 
performance and registration. But what do we know about how much rubato, for 
example, the people of this period used in playing? How austere or how tender was 
their conception of these pieces? Our interpretation might be a complete fiasco, a 
museumlike and boring school piece. In the worst case there might indeed be no 
vibrations induced at all, not to speak of authentic ones. On the other hand, (by 
accident?) an interpretation “according to feeling” (“den Affekten gemdss”) might 
by sheer luck touch the receiver—touch him even in the original way! I have taken 
here two extreme cases to demonstrate that historic fidelity alone does not guarantec 
the authentic relation of vibrations, but that, on the other hand, the attainment of 
this relation without literal historical imitation is not at all impossible. 

I should like to mention here a special case in painting, Van Gogh’s “copies” of 
Rembrandt and others. They are true re-productions, One sees Rembrandt, even 
though the details are not identical. To me this true reproduction and penetration 
seems preferable to any dead stylistic imitation. One might object that in adopting 
what one can of the historical tradition and in employing it in interpretation, one 
creates the best possible basis for the achievement of the original relation of resonance. 
I am not convinced that this is true. It seems that even the differences in present- 
day recipients prohibit a priori this correct relation. I content myself with a few 
catchwords to point out what I mean: acclimatization to traffic noise, machine clatter, 
speed of life, on the one hand; refinement with respect to dynamic nuances and 
“sensitivity” on the other. I must still mention that there exist historical factors of 
which we are aware but which we are unwilling to take into consideration, as, most 
important, the problem of temperament. Let us answer honestly the question: What 
will influence the appearance of one of the above-mentioned Sweelinck Variations 
more emphatically, the presence of speech noise in the pipes or the adoption of pure 
temperament? Anyone who has had the opportunity of hearing the closing major 
chord of an old composition in pure tuning, without beats or dissonance of the thirds, 
as a real and redeeming resting point, will not find it difficult to answer this ques- 
tion. As we all know, our ear resolves internally the distorted tuning according to the 
musical context. This is an important process, for thereby the sensibly perceptible in- 
terpretation of the music is transferred to another level, at least in principle, and 
becomes a parable, Seen in principle, this is a step in a direction leading to a point 
where the mere reading of a score constitutes “performance.” 

We organbuilders have not to deal with this line, but on the contrary with the 
purely sensory side. As voicers we have to deal with the body of the sound. Funda- 
mentally the people of the third reform as well are concerned with this aspect. But 
they do not acknowledge this, believing that they approach the music from the 
spiritual side. 
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Let me insert here a stoplist as well as a little anecdote, which both demonstrate 
well what is meant. First the stoplist: 


Hauptwerk Schwellwerk Pedal 
16’ Sordun (sockets mapie) 8’ Krummhorn 16’ Sordun (from Great) 
8’ Grobgedackt (tin) (resonators of fir) 8’ Rohrgedackt (fir) 
4’ Prinzipal (oak) 4’ Koppelfléte (linden) 2’ Nachthorn (pear) 


1 1/3’ Gemsquinte (fir) 2’ Kleingedackt (oak) 
2/5’ Rep. Terz (oak) 
II Zimbel (oak) 

(Obviously, the designer of this organ sacrifices the ensemble (plenum) possi- 
bilities of the instrument to a few piquant combinations, to say nothing about the 
exotic choice of materials.) 

Now the anecdote: One of the leaders of the reform is very proudly showing a 
new organ to a noted organist. The organ has fat drawknobs, the measurements of 
the keyboards are unusual, et cetera. The organist remarks that on this organ one 
could hardly play, and according to his opinion this was one of the first require- 
ments for an organ, Whereupon the reformer replies in a superior manner: “You ar¢ 
a romantic materialist!” 

There are features in music appreciation which are probably dead once and for 
all. Among these are the old Italian tracts and registration prescriptions which con- 
cern the very detailed relation between modus and affectus, and relating to them the 
registration of a given piece. 

Let me bring up an important fact which makes impossible a reentrance into 
the feeling of the old masters by following in their footsteps: the fact of reflection. 
What they did in honestly following the rules of their trade, in true observance of 
their tradition, is for us, today’s organbuilders, mere reflection, not genuine cre- 
ativity. In this respect, the Romantic voicers, for example those of Cavaillé-Coll, 
Mutin, or Walcker, at whom we are accustomed to sneer today, were better off than 
we are: they lived and worked under the protection of an integral craft tradition. 
This tradition then was broken twice: first by the mass-produced factory organ of 
around 1910, and again by the organ reform, which destroyed all of the tradition yet re- 
maining to a few old men. Instead of the healthy tradition of his teacher, the builder 
was given the weak crutch of the “expert’s” directions, which were obtained through 
reflection (if not, indeed, through mere misunderstanding imitation). Even a new 
organ of the third reform, which superficially is identical with an old organ, has an 
entirely different basis: in place of the naive art of the old builder stands the dim 
reflection which makes it impossible for the builder to back his work with all his 
personality. (Indeed, I too am reflecting here, unfortunately, and much too much! 
I would feel better at a voicing machine.) Thus the product is robbed of truth, and 
we have withdrawn—alas, so far!—from the old masters to whom we have believed 
ourselves so close. Hermann Hesse says in his Glasperlenspiel: “Naturally we, follow- 
ing after, have an entirely different relationship to the classic music than did the 
men of the creative epochs. Our veneration of the genuine music, spiritualized and 
not always free enough from resigned melancholy, is something entirely different from 
the gracious and naive joy of making music of those times, which we are inclined to 
envy as happier, as so often we forget, just because of their music, the conditions 
and fortunes under which it arose.” 
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Let us compare the renaissance of the old organ with another renaissance in 
music history. It seems that the opera in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
was supposed to be a revival of the classical drama, The result, however, was 
quite another thing—an entirely new art form, which proved well adapted for 
survival. Did we not see a parallel occurrence in our history of organ reform? | 
am thinking of a time when the discovery of old principles of specification and 
scaling and their adoption were combined with the traditional voicing methods. A 
result arose which was neither a “Baroque” organ nor a “Romantic” organ nor an 
“arsenal.” But the theory, based on reflection, failing to recognize the emergence /f 
a valid new style, passed over it and went on to absolute imitation. 

Thomas Mann, in his Dr. Faustus, puts into the mouth of his hero the words 
that the human voice is “indeed almost a pudendum.” From this fact he explains 
the artistic-compositional affectations which the old Netherlanders cultivated in the 
various forms of the canon as a kind of penitence and compensation for their highly 
sensual-sounding medium, the human voice. The old painters, in spite of their clear 
and transparent method of painting, were quite reticent when it came to bringing 
the sensual element into the foreground, Even with their minute and realistic repre- 
sentation of detail, the object points beyond itself, has the character of a parable, 
and seems to hide something by this indirect statement, This same reticence toward 
the sensual and direct statement lives in the art of the old voicers. Doubtless the 
noisiness of the old unnicked pipes is the veil which is spread over the crude sensuality 
of the naked tone. A strong incitement toward the cultivation of the old works of 
art is the longing after that which one does not possess, the impetus toward the 
different, the strange. So what do most of the partisans of unnicked voicing do? What 
was done for the conservation of the chastity of the tone is now favored because of its 
strangeness, or more precisely, because of the piquant effect which the so-called 
“primitive” produces in today’s overrefined senses. It is as well the knowledge—forgive 
me the crudity—that the hiding of the pudendum is often more of an incitement than 
open nudity. Here lies a frivolity of which one cannot be too wary. 

The art savant, Kar! Scheffler, distinguishes two fundamental types of art 
works.’ The one strives for balance between the exterior form and the content to 
be expressed; it seeks the perfect harmony. The other lets the content dominate the 
form, indeed grow beyond the form. The balance is quite consciously neglected. One 
trend dominates the entire art work. Following the purest represtatives, Scheffler calls 
the types “Greek” and “Gothic” respectively. He himself Fints that neither of these 
types, of course, ever occurs quite pure, but that each has a part in every manifesta- 
tion of every art. According to the domination of one or the other element can any 
monument of art be classified. The organ of the North in the seventeenth century 
can easily be put in the Gothic category. To it belong numerous peculiarities which 
Scheffler cites for the Gothic, especially these: the value of expression holds absolute 
primacy over sensual beauty, and the mysterious “pointing-beyond-itself” of the form. 
Let us think of the most typical Gothic stops of this organ: the Quintaden, certain 
tapered flutes, the regals, which, for example, the contemporary organbuilders of 
France knew but did not employ. That Buxtehude is a Gothic of the first water is 
quite obvious, but how about the late Bach? And here is the question with which | 


11Karl Scheffler, Der Geist der Gotik, Leipzig 1919. 
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will conclude: Do we teel ourselves, and are we reaily, the Gothics, who respond to 


this instrument and who can follow this way in full honesty? Then really nothin 
shall stop us from growing more profoundly in this direction. But if we are not, then 
we will not defraud ourselves and will not in our trifling affect forms of expression 
which are not fitting to us, although we may in secret long for them and envy them 
because of their origin in a period sheltered by primacy of religious faith. This would 


only be snobbery. 
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CHARLES KRIGBAUM 
MUSIC AT SAINT EUSTACHE 


In the midst of the crowded, bustling market activity of Les Halles, famous to many 
Americans for its early morning onion soup, rises serenely and majestically the church 
of Saint Eustache. This Gothic Renaissance building, dating from the seventeenth 
century, has long been an important center of musical activity in Paris. One realizes 
this when one reads through reference books and often encounters the name Saint 
Eustache, in connection, for example, with Rameau, who was buried there in 1764 with 
all France honoring him; in connection with a requiem mass celebrated there for 
Mozart’s mother after her death in 1778; and in connection with the Liszt Graner Mass, 
which was performed there as a signal honor under the composer’s direction in 1886. 
This long tradition has been continued by the Oratoriens, a congregation who were 
given the building about thirty years ago, and who have long been esteemed for their 
great thinkers and their active furtherance of music. 


In choosing an organist it is customary at Saint Eustache to have a contest among 
only those organists who have won first prize at the Paris Conservatory (or equivalent). 
Such was the case in 1906, when Joseph Bonnet won the coveted post. However, in 
1945, after Bonnet’s death, the church waived the usual competition and offered the 
position to one of France’s most distinguished musicians, one who had been active for 
approximately thirty years at Saint Germain des Prés, and who had attracted about 
him musical elite and organ aficionados from all over the world. His name: André 
Marchal. 


This noted organist was born in Paris in 1894, attended the National Institute 
for the Blind, and the Paris National Conservatory of Music, where he won many 
prizes and honors for his organ playing and his imaginative improvising. His name is 
certainly not unfamiliar in this country, for he has made seven trips here and in addi- 
tion has traveled widely in Europe, Africa, and even Australia—truly formidable feats 
for a blind man who speaks only French. 


As organist of Saint Eustache, he occupies one of the most desirable posts in all 
France, for the organ there is an extremely fine instrument—in M. Marchal’s opinion 
the best in Paris. The original organ, destroyed during the French Revolution, was 
replaced by a prerevolution instrument which had been in Saint Germain des Prés. 
This one, however, had the great misfortune to be burned to ashes when a tuner let a 
candle drop into part of the tracker action. The next instrument was built by Ducroquet 
et Cie in the 185)’s and was restored by the Mercklin Company in 1877-78. Joseph 
Bonnet had it renovated and electrified by Rinckenbach, who went bankrupt before 
the work was completed, and in 1929 Victor Gonzalez accepted the job of finishing on 
the condition that he be permitted to put the Rtickpositiv back in its original place behind 
the organist. Since then there have been no important changes, only occasional revoic 
ing. The specifications follow. 
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¥ 


Grand-Orgue 


16’ Quintaton 
Bourdon 

’ Gemshorn 

Flite harmonique 
Montre 

’ Gambe 

4’ Principal Octave 
4’ Flite 

4’ Prestant 

2 2/3’ Quinte 

2’ Doublette 

III Cornet 

IX Mixture 

16’ Bombarde 

8’ Trompette 

4’ Clairon 


Positif (buffet séparé) 


8’ Flaite 4 fuseau 
8’ Bourdon 

8’ Montre 

4’ Flite 

4’ Prestant 

2 2/3’ Nasard 
2' Doublette 

1 3/5’ Tierce 

1 1/3’ Larigot 
1 1/7’ Septiéme 
1’ Piccolo 

IV Plein Jeu 

8’ Trompette 

4’ Clairon 

8’ Cromorne 


Récit (expressif) 


16’ Bourdon 

8’ Bourdon 

8’ Flaite harmonique 
8’ Principal 

8’ Viole de gambe 
8’ Voix céleste 

4’ Flite 

4’ Principal 

2?’ Octavin 

V Cornet 

IV Plein-Jeu 

IV Cymbale 

16’ Bombarde 

8’ Trompette 

4’ Clairon 

8’ Basson-Hauthois 
8’ Voix humaine 


Echo expressif (playable on 


the 2nd or 4th manual) 


8’ Quintaton 

Salicional 

8’ Unda maris 

4’ Dulciana 

IV Cymbale 

V Dessus de Cornet 
8’ Cor de Basset Willis 
4’ Chalumeau 


Pédale 


32’ Flite 

16’ Soushasse 
16’ Contrebasse 
16’ Flute 

16’ Violon basse 
10 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Bourdon 

8’ Flite 

’ Violoncelle 
4’ Flute 

32’ Bombarde 
16’ Bombarde 
16’ Basson 

8’ Trompette 
8’ Basson 

4’ Clairon 


Solo 


16’ Bourdon 

16’ Gambe 

8’ Flite majeure 

8’ Quintaton 

8’ Principal 

’ Principal 

2’ Octave 

V Cornet 

V Plein-Jeu 

IV Cymbale 

8’ Cor anglais 

16’ Bombarde en chamade 
8’ Trompette en chamade 
4’ Clairon en chamade 


As organist of Saint Eustache, André Marchal plays on Sunday for two morning 
masses, and in additon for a few important vesper services, weddings, and funerals. 
He also gives occasional concerts there. In order to facilitate his being able to go off on 
concert trips and to divide the many musical requirements of a large and active Catholic 
church, M. Marchal has four assistants, all organists. The choir, positioned far from 
the organ and completely independent, has its own conductor and its own organist, who 
accompanies them, when they are not singing a cappella music, on a small instrument 
located near them in the choir. The High Mass at 11 a.m, requires very little organ 
playing since the choir participates in this service—at most the organist plays a short 
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piece for the Offertorium and the Sortie. However, the Low Mass, which follows at 
noon, includes almost continuous organ music except during the sermon. André 
Marchal has made it his own personal tradition to improvise during the first part of 
the service, that is, up to the sermon. Since this part varies in time a great deal from 
week to week, one can easily see the advantage of improvisation. After the sermon, 
however, only written music is played. 


M. Marchal’s desire for range and variety is evidenced both in his improvisation 
and in his choice of organ literature. Sometimes he improvises on a tune or hymn or 
often a Gregorian Chant. He varies his style and textures as much as possible—some- 
times improvising a fugue, or a set of variations, sometimes a symphony or a toccata. 
He rarely decides what written pieces he will play until a day or so before, and only 
occassionally does he have to practice them ahead of time. 


His repertoire is immense, ranging from Pérotin to Messiaen and including all the 
Bach works as well as the early French (Couperin, De Grigny, Clérambault, Du Mage, 
et al.) and the early Germans. He plays a great deal of César Franck and is also fond 
of Vierne, Gigout (his former teacher), and Tournemire, whom he rates very highly. 
Among modern composers he includes as his favorites, Messiaen, Alain, and Langlais. 
He has played the first performances of Vierne’s Fourth Symphony, of Vierne’s Piéces 
de Fantaisie (Third Book), and of Langlais’ Suite Médiévale. 


Professor Marchal is a perceptive and delightful teacher, who numbers at least 
fifty Americans among his former students, and countless Europeans, Perhaps his most 
famous student is another blind man, Jean Langlais, who has achieved a considerable 
reputation as a composer and as organist of Saint Clotilde. To M. Marchal, touch, 
that is, attack and release, is extremely important, perhaps the facet of technique 
which he emphasizes the most. From the musical point of view he emphasizes elements 
of freedom, of a sense of re-creation, of agogic and dynamic nuances, of poetic insight. 
His ideal is that a student be so well grounded in technique that no obstacle can inter- 
vene to hinder the interpretation—and that the interpretation, which should be in 
accord with musicological facts and which should emphasize the architectural form, 
should instruct and move the listener. 


Two of the finest and most charming house organs I have ever seen are in M. 
Marchal’s apartment in Paris and in his summer home in Hendaye, respectively. Both 
are Gonzalez instruments. The one in Hendaye is the smaller of the two but has 
exquisite tone and beautiful Basque carved wood paneling. I remember with pleasure 
one day, while his family and guests were drinking after-dinner coffee on the side 
piazza, when he drew me into the living room to show me the organ. He wore the local 
Basque espadrilles with thick slippery rope soles, but nonetheless was able to play the 
third movement of the Bach Trio Sonata Number One with great sparkle and precision. 
Another pleasant memory is of one Sunday at Saint Eustache high in the organ loft ; 
with perhaps ten or fifteen students and admirers talking to one another and listening. 
At one point Mme. Marchal said to her husband, “Play another short communion piece.” 
He smiled, thought for a few seconds, reached for a few stops, and out came Messiaen’s 
“Desseins Eternels.” One is constantly being surprised while in the company of this 
effervescent musician, be it in Hendaye, on tour, or in the City of Lights at his beloved 
Saint Eustache. 
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